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What  Can  He  Do  ? 

To  master  an  art  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  job  a  man  can  undertake,  and  it 
is  full  of  heart-breaks  and  disappoint¬ 
ments.  Writing  is  not  unlike  any  other 
art.  But  a  man,  if  he  has  not  the  talent 
or  the  tenacity  and  energy  to  master  the 
art  of  writing,  can  yet  live  by  it — if  he 
is  clever. 

Today  American  publishers  turn  out 
tons  of  books  written  by  persons  who 
have  only  half  mastered  their  art.  Some 
of  the  books  are  harmless :  western  stories, 
murder  mysteries,  and  love  stories.  They 


are  meant  for  the  high  school  girls  and 
boys  and  for  the  uneducated.  One  who 
reads  such  books  neither  gains  nor  loses 
by  it. 

But  a  large  number  of  the  books  are 
baneful  to  morality  and  to  mental  health. 
They  are  putrescent  with  sex  abnormali¬ 
ties,  illicit  love,  and  warped  pseudo¬ 
psychology.  Worse  still,  such  trumpery 
is  often  passed  off  as  good  literature,  and 
people  —  perhaps  in  self-justification  — 
take  it  as  such. 

Ever  since  Boccaccio’s  Decameron, 
writers  have  been  cashing  in  on  human 
weaknesses.  They  have  learned  that  some¬ 
thing  to  arouse  men’s  prurience  will  sell 
a  book  if  nothing  else  will,  and  they  take 
the  easy  road  to  pecuniary  success  and 
fame — or  notoriety. 

This  practice  of  pandering  to  human 
failings  has  even  crept  into  drama  and 
into  what  would  otherwise  be  good  litera¬ 
ture.  Hardly  a  play  that  appears  on 
Broadway  is  free  of  obscenity.  Novels  as 
well  written  as  Anthony  Adverse,  which 
would  seem  to  be  in  no  need  of  stooping 
to  such  sordid  means  for  attracting  read¬ 
ers,  include  passages  that  can  only  be 
called  foul  and  scurrilous. 

Books  as  wholesome  and  entertaining 
as  Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips,  rarely  have  a 
large  sale.  It  is  generally  accepted  today 
that  to  live  by  writing  one  must  profit  on 
human  foibles. 

A  Catholic  author,  to  be  financially 
prosperous,  is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage 
when  he  competes  for  recognition  and  at 
the  same  time  tries  to  live  by  his  phi¬ 
losophy.  Because  he  cannot  attract  atten¬ 
tion  by  glorifying  and  parading  vices,  he 
must  force  himself  into  the  ken  of  the 
literary  world  by  the  sheer  excellence  of 
his  work.  But  if  he  fails  to  excel  in  his 
art  enough  to  outstrip  his  unprincipled 
competitors,  then  what  can  he  do? 
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Ingenue 


As  she  glided  by 
all  sheer  and  gold, 

I  caught  a  kiss 
which  her  eyes  had  thrown. 

In  the  wake  of  her  glow 
of  youthful  warmth, 

I  tasted  a  tear 
which  the  breeze  had  blown. 

— Patrick  J.  Doyle. 


Man  Rebels 

By  Bronis  Tubelis 

Sometimes  a  person  climbs  out  of  his  familiar  rut 
to  find  himself  in  a  world  where  he  cannot  live. 


HE  finished  the  last  shoe  of  the  case  just  when  the  four- 
thirty  whistle  blew.  Before  returning  the  shoe  to  its 
place,  he  studied  admiringly  the  two  rows  of  neat  and 
straight  double  stitches  that  held  the  tongue  in  place.  It 
took  a  long  time — all  this  useless  stitching  for  fancy  shoes. 
But  it  meant  a  few  cents  more,  so  it  really  didn’t  matter  if 
the  work  was  useless. 

He  turned  the  shoe  over  and 
over  again,  absorbing  its  every  de¬ 
tail.  Though  he  did  this  same  thing 
several  times  each  day,  he  always 
found  it  fascinating  to  study  the 
workmanship  of  a  shoe.  “Anyway, 
it  looks  nice,”  he  thought,  replacing 
the  shoe  in  the  case. 

Slowly  he  arose  and  took  his 
coat  from  the  nail  that  was  ham¬ 
mered  in  the  frame  of  the  window. 

His  hand  didn’t  come  out  through 
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the  sleeve,  and  he  suddenly  realized  that  his  arm  was  inside 
the  lining.  He  thought  that  somewhat  funny,  and  he 
chuckled  to  himself.  Ever  since  the  stitches  of  the  lining 
had  given  way,  he  had  invariably  put  on  his  coat  to  find  his 
arm  caught  inside  the  lining.  He  removed  his  coat  and  put 
it  on  again,  this  time  more  carefully — and  successfully. 

When  Frank  looked  out  of  the  window,  the  street  was 
already  full  of  people  who  had  left  the  factory.  Some  of 
them  were  standing  in  small  groups  and  talking.  But  most 
of  them  were  hurrying  homeward,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
were  in  such  haste  that  you  would  think  they  were  on  their 
way  to  meet  something  of  unparalleled  moment  in  their 
lives. 

Frank  smiled  when  he  thought  that  he  was  still  in  the 
factory,  and  the  furrows  in  his  gaunt  cheeks  grew  deeper. 
He  did  not  smile  with  his  lips.  They  simply  lengthened 
themselves  and  became  straighter.  Frank’s  smile  was  in 
his  eyes. 

Then  he  shrugged  his  stooped  shoulders,  as  if  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  question  he  had  put  to  himself.  After  all,  he  had 
no  reason  to  hurry.  There  was  no  one  waiting  for  him  at 
home.  But  there  may  have  been — Rosaline  and  children — 
if,  almost  thirty  years  ago,  he  had  .  .  .  Oh,  well,  no  use 
daydreaming. 

Before  stepping  into  the  long  corridor,  Frank  stopped 
to  refill  his  pipe  and  light  it.  As  he  walked  down  the  hall¬ 
way,  he  noticed  a  knot  of  men  looking  silently  to  the  floor. 
When  he  drew  near  them,  he  saw  the  factory  nurse  on  her 
knees  beside  a  man  lying  on  the  floor. 

Frank  stopped  to  look  on  the  mishap.  He  recognized 
the  man  lying  on  his  back,  his  head  resting  on  a  coat  rolled 
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up  in  a  bundle.  It  was  Bill — everyone  just  called  him  Bill. 
.  .  .  But  he  looked  strange  now,  lying  on  the  floor,  his 
face  a  cold  bluish  color. 

“What’s  happened?”  Frank  asked  the  man  nearest  him. 

“Gosh,  I  don’t  know.  He’s  just  dead.” 

“Dead?” 

“Yeah.  The  nurse  says  so.  Don’t  he  look  it?” 

Frank  took  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  nodded. 

“’Sfunny.  He  was  walkin’  along  just  like  you  or  me. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  he  flops  down  an’  dies.  ’Sfunny  how 
it  happened.” 

“Too  bad,”  someone  else  ventured.  “He  was  a  great 
guy.” 

Frank  elbowed  his  way  through  the  group  and  con¬ 
tinued  down  the  corridor.  Once  on  the  street,  he  walked 
with  more  leisurely  strides  than  was  his  custom.  Each  of 
his  long  legs  swung  as  slowly  as  the  pendulum  of  a  clock 
whose  mainspring  has  almost  run  out. 

Though  he  tried,  he  could  not  get  the  thought  of  the 
dead  man  out  of  his  mind.  It  was  a  poor  way  of  dying,  he 
told  himself,  and  he  did  not  want  to  die  that  way.  To  work 
all  your  life,  and  then  to  die,  without  even  taking  a  day  off 
to  die — there  was  something  undignified  about  it. 

Bill  was  younger  than  Frank,  and  the  unhappy  thought 
came  to  him  that  he,  too,  must  die — and  soon,  perhaps 
very  soon.  His  pipe  sizzled,  and  for  awhile  interrupted  his 
thoughts. 

No — he  had  no  wish  to  die  like  that.  He  would  rather 
quit  work  of  his  own  will.  There  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  wait  for  death  to  tear  him  from  his  own  machine. 
He  didn’t  love  work  that  much. 
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Frank  remembered  that  he  was  hungry.  He  had  had 
only  two  ham  sandwiches  for  lunch,  and  his  stomach  felt 
empty  towards  four  o’clock.  But  when  he  saw  Bill  lying 
on  the  floor  he  had  forgotten  hunger  and  all.  Only  when 
he  passed  a  restaurant  did  he  again  become  conscious  of 
the  hollow  feeling  in  his  stomach. 

He  took  his  familiar  seat  at  his  familiar  table  in 
Martha’s  Lunch  Room.  Martha  waddled  up  to  the  table 
with  a  glass  of  water  in  her  fat  hand,  and  she  set  it  down 
on  the  wooden  table  worn  smooth  and  shiny.  Frank  noticed 
that  some  of  the  sawdust  from  the  kitchen  floor  still  clung 
to  her  low-heeled,  mannish  shoes. 

“What’ll  it  be  today?”  she  asked  with  a  smile  in  her 
voice. 

“Have  you  got  any  good  steak?” 

“Yeah — sure.  Cuts  like  cream  cheese.  Tenderloin. 
You  never  tasted  anythin’  like  it.” 

Frank  nodded  approvingly  at  her  eulogium  that  was  as 
old  and  worn  as  the  floor  and  tables  of  her  restaurant. 

“I’ll  have  the  steak  dinner.  Haven’t  had  it  for  a  long 
time.” 

“It’ll  be  done  right  away.” 

Martha  stopped  on  her  way  to  the  kitchen  to  wipe 
a  table  with  the  damp  cloth  that  always  dangled  from  the 
cord  about  her  waist.  The  cord  held  her  apron  in  place, 
and  it  was  drawn  so  tightly  that  it  was  almost  hidden  be¬ 
neath  two  folds  of  flesh.  At  length  she  disappeared  behind 
the  swinging  doors.  In  another  moment  Frank  heard  the 
steak  frying. 

Dying  in  the  manner  Bill  died  was  hardly  human.  .  .  . 
Frank’s  thoughts  again  reverted  to  the  unpleasant  inci- 
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dent.  Martha  came  with  the  dinner,  and  his  mind  was  still 
running  on  the  same  track.  But  when  he  began  to  eat  the 
steak  his  thoughts  took  a  more  personal  note  and  he  quite 
forgot  Bill. 

If  he  continued  working  day  after  day,  and  there  was 
no  prospect  of  his  quitting,  he  would  also  die  like  Bill.  No 
doubt  about  it.  He  was  over  sixty  now,  still  feeling  strong, 
though  tired  sometimes.  But  his  father  had  died  in  his 
sixties,  and  his  mother  wasn’t  quite  fifty  when  she  died. 
So  he  didn’t  have  so  many  more  years  before  him,  and  if 
he  didn’t  quit  soon.  ...  He  drank  the  rest  of  the  water 
and  called  to  Martha  for  some  more. 

Besides  that,  he  was  getting  tired  of  working.  Some 
days  he  felt  like  standing  up  and  leaving  the  machine  and 
factory.  The  pungent  odor  of  leather  was  getting  to  be 
more  than  he  could  stand.  The  noise  of  the  machines  made 
his  head  ache.  Sometimes  the  monotony  of  the  work  would 
overwhelm  him  suddenly,  and  then  he  trembled  and  could 
hardly  keep  from  crying  and  sobbing.  But  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  that  bound  him  to  the  work.  He  was  not  chained  to 
the  machine.  He  could  leave  whenever  he  wanted  to — and 
no  one  would  forbid  him.  Yes,  he  could  leave.  .  .  . 

Stitching  tongues  to  shoes,  tongues  to  shoes — all  his 
life.  He  took  the  work  so  seriously,  and  did  it  so  pains¬ 
takingly,  one  would  think  his  was  one  of  the  jobs  that  kept 
the  world  turning.  But  tongues  in  shoes  weren’t  so  im¬ 
portant.  .  .  .  Most  likely  people  didn’t  even  think  of  the 
tongues  in  their  shoes — took  them  for  granted,  like  the 
air  they  breathe.  Not  many  of  them  stopped  to  think  that 
a  man  had  given  his  whole  life  to  see  that  shoes  had 
tongues. 
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An  uncomfortable  feeling  of  unimportance  and  insig¬ 
nificance  stole  over  Frank.  After  all,  someone  else  could 
stitch  tongues  to  shoes.  If  he  left  the  work,  perhaps  not 
half  a  dozen  people  would  notice  the  difference.  .  .  .  Yes, 
he  could  leave  work,  and  no  one  would  feel  the  loss — not 
even  himself. 

He  had  close  to  seven  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank. 
He  earned  a  lot  of  money  during  the  War — making  shoes 
for  the  soldiers  of  France,  England,  Italy;  then  shoes  for 
the  boys  of  the  States.  Even  after  the  War  he  often  earned 
over  fifty  dollars  a  week.  ...  It  was  different  now.  Twenty 
dollars  was  considered  good  pay.  But  the  lay-offs  and 
scarcity  of  work  made  the  twenty  dollars  average  so  much 
less  per  week. 

Yet  he  had  seven  thousand,  and  if  he  didn’t  earn  an¬ 
other  penny  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  him  to  worry.  He  could  easily  live  on  five  hundred 
a  year.  That  meant  that  he  could  get  along  comfortably  until 
he  was  eighty  years  old.  But  he  would  never  live  that  long. 
His  father  died  at  sixty-four.  .  .  . 

Frank  arose  and  seated  himself  on  the  stool  at  the 
counter.  Martha  waddled  up  to  him  on  the  other  side  of 
the  long  bench. 

“How’d  you  like  the  steak?”  she  asked  as  she  pocketed 
the  money  he  gave  her. 

“It  was  pretty  good.” 

“That  means  grand.  I  know  you,  Frank.” 

“Yeah,  it  was  good.” 

Frank  lighted  his  pipe.  Then,  with  hands  in  his 
pockets,  he  sauntered  out  and  turned  homeward. 
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He  walked  into  the  house  so  slowly  that  Mrs.  Proust 
asked  him  what  the  trouble  was. 

“You  look  as  if  you  was  sick,”  she  said. 

“No — nothing  like  that.” 

“You  sure,  now?” 

“Of  course.  I’d  know  if  I  was  sick.” 

“Never  saw  you  lookin’  like  that,”  she  sputtered  as 
she  disappeared  in  the  kitchen. 

Frank  climbed  the  stairs  to  his  room.  The  sun  had 
been  heating  the  roof  all  day,  and  it  made  the  room  warm — 
but  not  too  uncomfortable. 

He  hung  his  coat  on  the  back  of  a  chair.  Then  he  sat 
down  and  removed  his  shoes  with  painful  slowness.  Each 
shoe  he  studied  a  moment  before  placing  it  under  the 
painted  bureau.  Then  he  fell  heavily  on  the  bed  and  lay 
on  his  back,  his  feet  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  bed.  In  a 
few  minutes  his  breathing  became  quiet  and  regular,  and 
he  felt  tired  and  sleepy. 

He’d  been  boarding  with  the  Prousts  a  long  time  now — 
ever  since  his  father  had  died — and  he  felt  as  if  their  home 
was  his  home.  It  struck  Frank  as  being  strange  how  much 
Nelly  Proust,  as  she  grew  older,  resembled  his  mother.  She 
was  his  mother’s  niece,  and  she  looked  like  her — tall,  long¬ 
faced,  verging  on  thinness.  Yeah,  she  was  just  like  his 
mother.  .  .  . 

Frank  closed  his  eyes. 

Tomorrow  morning  Nelly  would  be  running  up  here 
to  wake  him  up,  as  soon  as  she  misses  him  at  the  breakfast 
table.  She’d  say  that  it’s  high  time  he  was  up  for  work — 
and  he’d  be  late  if  he  didn’t  hurry.  Frank  smiled  when  he 
imagined  her  expression  of  surprise  when  she  heard  that 


he’s  all  through  with  working.  She  wouldn’t  understand. 
She’d  ask  him  if  he’s  sick.  He  really  should  have  a  doctor 
if  he’s  bad.  Then  the  sad  look  on  her  face  when  she  at 
last  has  realized  that  he  is  talking  sanely,  and  that  he  has 
resigned.  She  was  his  nearest  relative.  .  .  . 

Frank  had  just  convinced  Nelly  that  he  didn’t  intend 
to  work  another  day  of  his  life. 

“Oh,  well,”  she  sighed,  “you’re  old  enough  to  know 
what  you’re  doin’.  But  if  I  was  you,  I  wouldn’t  quit.  I 
would  not!” 

“I  don’t  know.  .  . 

“I  wouldn’t  feel  right  with  no  money  cornin’  in — and 
only  goin’  out.” 

“I  don’t  know.  ...  I  ain’t  so  young,  Nelly.  The  money 
won’t  be  goin’  out  long.  .  .  .” 

“All  right.  It’s  your  own  doin’s.  You  made  your  own 
rope  and  you  can  hang  or  not — just  as  you  please.”  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders  in  a  manner  that  said :  It’s  hopeless 
to  talk  with  this  man. 

Then  she  walked  out  of  the  room,  her  face  longer  than 
ever,  and  she  looked  as  dejected  as  if  her  own  husband 
had  just  told  her  he  would  not  work  any  more.  Of  course, 
she  was  his  nearest  relative,  and  she  thought  she  had  a 
right  to  say  how  his  money,  that  would  some  day  be  hers, 
should  be  spent.  But  he  wouldn’t  spend  much  of  his  sav¬ 
ings.  He  hadn’t  so  many  more  years  to  go.  .  .  . 

Frank  listened  to  Nelly’s  steps,  and  he  traced  them  to 
the  kitchen.  Then  he  heard  her  husband’s  voice,  ringing 
with  unbelief  and  surprise. 

He  half  rose — half  fell  out  of  bed.  He  put  on  a  dress- 
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ing  gown  and  went  into  the  bath  room  for  a  drink  of  water. 
Leaning  against  the  window  of  his  room,  he  smoked  his 
pipe  and  watched  the  people  on  their  way  to  work. 

When  the  seven  o’clock  whistles  blew,  he  was  still  at 
the  window.  But  the  whistle  broke  in  on  his  reverie.  With 
a  start,  he  became  aware  that  he  was  not  at  his  machine. 

.  .  .  Often  enough  he  had  worked  when  he  was  sick,  when 
his  head  ached,  and  once  he  worked  with  a  strained  back — 
when  he  almost  had  to  crawl  to  the  factory.  But  now  he 
was  feeling  as  strong  and  hale  as  he  had  ever  felt.  Yet 
here  he  was — not  at  his  machine.  .  .  . 

After  smoking  a  minute  longer,  Frank  returned  to  bed 
where  he  napped  and  dozed  till  noon.  He  felt  no  regret  in 
quitting  work,  and  he  felt  unbelievably  free.  For  once  in  his 
life,  he  was  bound  to  no  schedule  or  routine.  Now  he  could 
sleep  as  long  as  he  wished.  He  could  take  a  walk  whenever 
he  was  so  inclined.  If  he  dropped  in  at  the  club,  he  could 
play  cards  till  morning — and  not  worry  how  he’d  ever  live 
through  the  day  after  having  no  sleep. 

But  most  of  the  time  that  he  was  awake  he  thought 
of  Rosaline.  He  didn’t  see  her  as  she  was  a  few  years  ago, 
or  as  she  looked  in  the  gray  casket  which  he  helped  to 
carry.  Instead,  he  saw  a  lively,  red-headed  girl  with  little 
freckles  on  her  turned-up  nose.  He  was  in  love  with  her — 
no  doubt  about  it.  Yet,  for  some  reason,  which  he  still  did 
not  know,  he  never  found  out  if  she  loved  him.  For  all 
that,  he  felt  certain  she  would  have  married  him — if  he 
had  asked  her.  Their  oldest  child  would  have  been  almost 
thirty  now.  The  girls — if  there  were  any  girls — would  have 
had  her  red  hair  and  her  turned-up  nose.  It  wouldn’t  have 
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been  so  lonely  now,  if  there  were  children.  .  .  .  Frank  felt 
something  swell  in  his  throat  before  he  dozed  off  again. 

When  the  noon  whistles  blew,  he  quite  forgot  himself 
and  leaped  out  of  bed.  He  had  overslept  and  was  late  for 
work.  Suddenly  he  realized  that  it  was  noon  and  that  he 
had  resigned  from  work.  Then  he  smiled,  and  the  smile 
turned  into  a  laugh  which  ended  abruptly.  .  .  . 

With  the  feeling  that  he  could  now  waste  time  on 
trifles,  Frank  dressed  with  studied  slowness.  For  the  first 
time  in  two  months,  he  polished  his  shoes.  So  meticulously 
did  he  go  about  the  work  that  they  shone  like  new  when  he 
was  done  with  them.  As  was  his  custom,  he  knotted  his 
necktie  loosely,  so  that  it  hung  below  his  collar  button  and 
lay  flat  on  his  chest.  Rosaline  once  complained  that  he 
wore  his  tie  like  an  old  man.  Then  she  undid  his  necktie 
and  knotted  it  for  him.  .  .  .  But  now  it  was  only  proper 
that  he  should  wear  it  like  an  old  man. 

It  was  two  o’clock  when  Frank  stepped  into  Martha’s 
Lunch  Room.  She  was  at  his  table  shortly  because  curi¬ 
osity  hurried  her. 

“Ain’t  you  workin’,  Frank?” 

“No.” 

“I  thought  they  were  goin’  pretty  good  at  your  place.” 

“They  are.” 

“Got  through  early,  then,  huh?” 

Frank  nodded,  not  wishing  to  tell  Martha  the  truth 
and  not  wishing  to  lie  outrightly. 

“Got  anythin’  light  for  dinner?” 

“Yeah.  Vegetable  dinner.” 

“I’ll  have  that.” 

“Okay.” 
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While  Martha  was  gone,  Frank  stared  at  the  ceiling 
of  the  restaurant.  He  forgot  everything,  and  looked  at  a 
crack  in  the  ceiling  as  if  his  life  depended  on  it.  Only  when 
the  hot  steam  from  the  plate  before  him  assailed  him  did 
he  remember  where  he  was.  Frank  ate  unhurriedly,  and 
after  dinner  he  took  a  leisurely  walk  to  the  outskirts  of 
Millet  and  back  again. 

He  was  in  his  room  when  the  four-thirty  whistles  blew. 
His  elbows  on  the  window  frame,  he  stood  looking  down 
on  the  street  till  the  last  of  the  workers  passed  by.  It  was 
interesting  to  fascination  to  watch  others  do  what  he  once 
did. 

Towards  nightfall,  Frank  went  downstairs  for  supper. 
When  he  came  into  the  kitchen,  Mr.  Proust  looked  up  from 
his  newspaper  to  say: 

“Nelly’s  been  tellin’  me  you’re  all  through  workin’.” 
He  cocked  his  baldhead  and  looked  enviously  at  Frank. 

“Yeah—” 

“Boy!  I’d  like  to  be  in  your  shoes.  Imagine  just  quittin’ 
when  you’re  tired  of  workin’!”  He  shook  his  head  in  won¬ 
derment.  “Nothin’  to  worry  about.  No  wife,  no  kids.  Boy, 
you  don’t  know  how  lucky  you  are.” 

“Maybe  I  ain’t  so  lucky.” 

“Go  on.  .  .  .  That’s  somethin’  I’ll  never  be  able  to  do.” 

“Maybe  not.” 

“No  maybe  about  it.” 

Nelly  came  into  the  kitchen  just  then. 

“Hungry,  Frank?” 

“Yeah.  I’d  like  a  cup  of  tea.” 

“Made  some  cookies  I  want  you  to  try.  They  go  nice 
with  tea.” 
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Nelly  set  a  large  cup  of  tea  before  Frank,  and  he  poured 
milk  into  it  and  turned  the  rich  amber  to  a  yellowish  color. 

“Guess  I’ll  have  some  tea  with  you,”  Nelly  said.  She 
sat  down  with  a  long  sigh.  “Didn’t  have  a  minute  to  my¬ 
self  all  day.” 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  she  asked: 

“What  did  you  do  today?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“Another  cup  of  tea?” 

“Yeah.  I’ll  get  the  water  myself.  Don’t  get  up.” 

The  three  sat  in  the  kitchen  for  some  time  after  Nelly 
and  Frank  were  done  with  their  tea.  At  length  Frank  arose. 

“Well,  guess  I’ll  be  goin’  up,”  he  said. 

“Goin’  to  bed  so  early?”  Mr.  Proust  cried  out. 

“Might  as  well.” 

“You  can  stay  up  half  the  night.  You’ve  no  particular 
time  to  get  up.” 

“I  know.  But—” 

“Let’s  go  down  to  the  club  for  a  couple  games  of  pool. 
It’s  still  early.” 

“No.  Not  tonight.” 

In  his  room,  Frank  read  and  reread  the  evening  news¬ 
paper  until  he  began  to  feel  sleepy. 

He  was  up  at  sunrise  the  next  morning.  He  dressed 
quickly,  and  was  downstairs  before  anyone  in  the  house  had 
stirred.  With  nothing  to  do,  he  decided  to  make  the  morn¬ 
ing  coffee. 

When  the  savory  aroma  of  coffee  had  pervaded  the  en¬ 
tire  house,  Nelly  came  into  the  kitchen.  Her  hair  was  still 
undone  and  hung  down  her  back. 
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“What  are  you  doin'  up  so  early?”  she  said. 

“I  just  couldn’t  sleep  any  longer — and  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  come  down  and  give  you  a  start  on  the 
breakfast.” 

“I  was  wonderin’  who  it  was  downstairs.  At  first  I 
thought  it  was  one  of  the  kids.” 

Nelly  combed  her  hair  and  did  it  up  in  a  knot  before 
the  kitchen  mirror.  As  she  thrust  the  last  pin  in  her  hair 
she  asked  Frank  what  he  would  like  for  breakfast. 

“Mind  if  I  have  bacon  and  eggs?” 

“No — not  at  all.  Anythin’  you  want.” 

“I’ll  make  it  myself,  if  you  don’t  mind.” 

“Go  ahead.  It’ll  save  me  so  much  work.  .  . .  Say,  what’s 
that  stupid  grin  on  your  face  for?  You  had  it  ever  since 
I  came  down.” 

“I  don’t  know.  .  .  .”  For  a  moment  he  watched  the 
bacon  brown.  “You  know,  I’ve  decided  to  go  back  to  work.” 

“I  knew  you’d  come  to  your  senses  sooner  or  later.” 

Frank  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

After  breakfast,  during  which  Mr.  Proust  said  he  never 
knew  a  man  to  change  his  mind  so  suddenly  and  so  often, 
Frank  went  directly  to  the  factory.  He  was  half  an  hour 
early,  and  the  only  person  he  met  was  the  gray-haired  fore¬ 
man. 

“Hi,  Frank,”  he  said.  “You’re  here  pretty  early.” 

“Yeah — I  got  up  at  daybreak.” 

“What  was  the  matter  yesterday?  Sick?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Fealin’  okay  today?” 

“Sure.” 
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“That’s  good.  I  thought  you’d  be  back.  Saved  yester¬ 
day’s  work  for  you.” 

“Thanks  a  lot.” 

“You’ll  have  to  go  pretty  fast  to  get  through  by  four- 
thirty.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.” 

When  the  foreman  was  gone,  Frank  took  off  his  coat 
and  hung  it  on  the  shiny  nail.  After  oiling  the  machine, 
he  cleaned  his  hands  on  a  cloth.  Then  he  sat  down  to  thread 
the  needles.  He  felt  like  a  schoolboy  back  in  class  after 
playing  hooky. 
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The  Masses  Voice 


By  Thomas  F.  Quinn 


America  is  the  father  of  the  street-corner  mike , 
hut  it  is  rare  that  Vox  Pop  doesn’t  knock  pop. 

HERE  seems  to  be  an  increasing  tendency  in  this 


A  country  to  seek  the  favor  of  public  opinion.  I  am  told 
the  President  reads  assiduously  all  the  “Pro  Bono  Publico” 
letters  in  the  morning  papers,  warning  of  the  Red  menace 
as  exemplified  by  children  roller-skating  recklessly  on  the 
Esplanade,  or  of  a  strong  Fascist  movement  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  maraudings  of  the  gray  squirrels  on  the  Com¬ 
mon.  There  is  no  telling  how  great  dangers  have  been 
averted  by  the  President’s  attentiveness  to  these  timely 
admonitions.  And  then  consider  how  our  radio  comedians 
subject  themselves  to  a  jury,  known  as  a  studio  audience. 
This  is  a  very  select  group  of  American  citizens  whose  in¬ 
telligence  has  been  carefully  checked.  Anyone  with  an 
I.  Q.  higher  than  a  moron’s  is  immediately  rejected.  The 
duties  of  the  studio  audience  are  (1)  to  laugh  uproariously 
when  some  minor  actor  stutters  or  misses  his  cue,  (2)  to 
greet  a  subtle  quip  with  complete  silence;  then,  (3)  when 
the  comedian  has  begun  the  next  joke,  to  ruin  it  by  belat- 
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edly  catching  sight  of  the  “Laughter”  sign  being  held  up, 
and,  (4)  to  applaud  the  commercials  with  great  fervor. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  implied  that  I  consider 
that  the  heads  on  studio  audiences  are  used  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  keeping  their  ears  apart;  no,  indeed.  In  fact, 
I  once  heard  an  extremely  intelligent  studio  audience  on  the 
air.  It’s  true  I  later  discovered  that  it  was  an  applause 
machine,  but  the  principle  holds. 

We  see,  then,  that  there  exists  a  widespread  desire  to 
discover  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  any  new  method 
of  doing  so  can  hardly  be  a  very  startling  innovation. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  that,  purely  for  its  effect  on  the  future 
of  our  country,  a  system  introduced  within  the  last  couple 
of  years  deserves  our  study.  This  system,  although  it  has 
many  variations,  may  be  generally  classed  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  “Man  in  the  Alley”  programs. 

It  is  hard  to  say  exactly  when  and  where  the  Man  in 
the  Alley  programs  began.  Tradition  tells  us  that  in  the 
sixth  century  B.c.,  Euansades  propounded  his  immortal 
dictum:  “It  is  the  innate  right  of  every  man  to  say  ‘Hello, 
Ma’  into  a  microphone.”  But  unprincipled  rulers  held  sway 
in  those  days,  and  it  is  the  firm  belief  of  most  reputable 
historians  that  comparatively  few  men  were  able  to  exer¬ 
cise  this  right  prior  to  the  twentieth  century.  In  fact,  not 
until  the  enlightened  ’30’s  was  the  general  public  completely 
enfranchised  in  this  matter,  although  if  the  desire  to  say 
“Hello,  Ma”  was  strong  enough  within  your  bosom  a  few 
years  before,  you  could  have  taken  up  prize  fighting.  Even 
then  your  opponent  sometimes  reads  the  wrong  script 
and  after  the  bout  you  were  in  no  condition  to  grasp  your 
opportunity  at  the  mike.  Naturally,  then,  the  Man  in  the 
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Alley  programs  were  more  than  welcome  when  they  ar¬ 
rived  a  few  years  ago. 

But  the  phase  of  these  programs  in  which  I  am  chiefly 
interested  is  their  ferreting  out  of  public  opinion  on  mo¬ 
mentous  matters.  The  true  slant  of  the  populace  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  appealing  to  chance  passers-by.  For  example, 
Hairbrained  Harry,  the  office  boy,  who  has  been  buttonholed 
by  the  interviewer  during  his  lunch  hour,  is  requested  to 
inform  a  breathless  world  whether  a  chocolate  frappe  is 
really  the  supreme  happiness  for  which  men  can  hope,  and 
is  meridian  an  Annapolis  cadet  or  a  book  of  the  Bible? 
Harry  says  he  prefers  a  coffee  frappe  and  a  meridian  is  a 
spiritualist.  Then  he  takes  his  toothbrush  or  his  shaving 
cream  and  is  off,  having  perhaps  turned  the  course  of  his¬ 
tory  by  telling  the  world’s  rulers  what  the  people  really 
think  on  some  of  the  weightier  problems  that  confront 
them. 

Or  perhaps  it  is  Dora  Dough,  the  typist,  who  is  asked 
whether  the  fifty-two  keys  on  a  piano  have  any  connection 
with  the  fifty-two  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  to  define  a 
mouse.  “A  mouse  is  something  that  a  cat  is  bigger  than 
and  not  as  squeaky  as,”  says  Dora,  “but  there  ain’t  fifty- 
two  keys  on  a  piano.  You  can’t  kid  me.”  Dora  has  shown 
so  much  promise  that  she  is  questioned  some  more,  this 
time  about  politics.  She  asserts  that  Anthony  Eden  has 
been  a  good  President  and  she  sees  no  reason  for  change. 
Thus  the  great  radio  audience  keeps  in  touch  with  public 
opinion  at  first  hand. 

One  thing  I’ve  always  liked  about  these  Man  in  the 
Alley  programs,  is  that  your  answer  can  be  as  batty  as 
you  want,  even,  in  certain  extreme  cases,  as  batty  as  the 
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question,  and  still  the  interviewer  accepts  it  without  a 
quiver.  He  must  be  a  man  of  iron.  Why,  I’ve  heard  one  of 
these  interviewers  told  that  Walla  Walla  is  a  little  movie 
actress  with  a  French  accent,  and  he  accepted  it  as  if  he 
believed  it.  (Gosh,  maybe  he  did!)  I  learned  recently, 
though,  that  one  of  these  sidewalk  mikesters  has  been 
carrying  a  bottle  of  smelling  salts  just  in  case,  ever  since 
the  day  he  was  informed  that  R.  S.  V.  P.  was  a  New  Deal 
agency  to  scatter  leaves  around  for  the  W.  P.  A. 

The  best  of  this  system  of  getting  public  opinion  into 
the  open  is  that  it  finds  the  little  men,  the  fellows’who  have 
the  backs  of  their  shirts  starched  to  serve  as  backbones, 
the  Milquetoasts  who  wouldn’t  appear  in  a  studio  audience 
for  fear  of  being  physically  incapable  of  clapping  enough 
after  the  commercials,  and  who,  doubting  their  ability  to 
lick  a  stamp,  wouldn’t  write  a  letter  to  an  editor  even  if 
they  had  lost  a  dog  and  wanted  free  advertising,  like  75% 
of  the  “Pro  patria’s.”  But  sometimes  their  unwary  steps 
lead  them  too  close  to  the  Man  in  the  Alley  microphone, 
and  the  interviewer  collars  (size  13)  them.  Now  there  is 
no  escape;  they  must  reveal  all. 

Interviewer:  What  is  your  name,  sir? 

% 

Victim:  Cecil  Q.  Lammipie. 

I.:  And  your  occupation? 

V. :  I  insert  pebbles  into  children’s  rattles. 

I. :  Now,  Mr.  Lammipie,  will  you  tell  the  radio  audience 
just  where  is  the  world’s  largest  beanblower  reboring  com¬ 
pany? 

V. :  Really — I — I — hadn’t  given  the  matter  much 
thought. 
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I.:  Ha,  Ha!  He  thinks  that’s  an  excuse  on  this  pro¬ 
gram! 

V. :  (Eagerly) .  But  I  know  where  they’ll  unsoak  your 
beans  if  you’ve  kept  them  too  long  in  your  mouth. 

I.:  We  have  here,  Mr.  Lammipie,  a  question  sent  in 
by  Mrs.  Z.  Z.  Bloaque  of  Oshkosh:  Who  was  the  great 
American  statesman  who  said,  “Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me 
a  good  five-cent  cigar?” 

V.:  Er — yes,  in  a  sense — -sort  of;  then  again — well — 
almost  no,  to  a  certain  extent — partly. 

I. :  THANK  YOU,  thank  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Lammi¬ 
pie  ;  I’m  sure  the  radio  audience  is  very  appreciative  of  your 
helpful  discussion.  Don’t  forget  your  shaving  cream,  sir; 
maybe  you  can  brush  your  teeth  with  it  or  something. 
And  remember,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  too  can  foam  at 
the  mouth  with  Sulpho  Shave  Solace.  Buy  a  tube  tonight 
in  any  one  of  the  six  delicious  flavors. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  America’s  prospects  have  been 
radically  changed  by  the  institution  of  Vox  Pop  programs. 
There  is  hardly  need  to  point  out  that  in  the  future  none 
of  us  will  have  excuse  for  failure  in  any  line  of  endeavor. 
After  all,  success  in  most  jobs  depends  on  pleasing  the 
public.  With  the  aid  of  these  Man  in  the  Alley  hours  we 
know  exactly  what  the  public  desires,  what  the  public  feels, 
what  the  public  thinks. 

The  only  point  left  open  to  doubt  is  that  the  public 
thinks. 
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Must  Water  Flow  Downhill  ? 

Can  this  day  never 
Follow  the  morrow? 

Must  laughter  always 
Surrender  to  sorrow? 

Must  flowers  blossom 
Before  they  sicken? 

And  pulses  beat  slowly 
After  they  quicken? 

I’m  plagued  with  doubting, 

For  I’ve  love’s  token 
It  can  fill  hearts  it 
Once  has  broken. 


— John  Ryan. 
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Shave  And  A  Haircut 

By  James  Sullivan 

Talk  is  entertaining  and  good  in  its  place, 
but  even  so,  some  things  are  better  unsaid. 

t^PHAVE,  too?”  the  barber  asked  as  he  brushed  back 
his  customer’s  hair. 

“Uh-huh.” 

While  the  barber  lathered  his  customer’s  face,  his 
palaver  took  a  new  turn. 

“You  know,  Joe  .  .  .”  he  began. 

“Would  you  mind  not  talking?” 

“You  wanna  think?” 

“No,  I  want  to  worry  in  peace.  And — ” 

“Okay,  Joe,”  said  the  barber,  stilling  his  customer  as 
he  drew  the  razor  across  his  face.  “You  know,  I  was  eatin’ 
last  night  at  the  Waldorf,  and  there  was  the  prettiest 
thing  you  ever  saw  sittin’  at  the  next  table.  All  alone,  you 
know.  And  what  do  you  think  she  does  ?  She  starts  making 
eyes  at  me.  Yes,  sir!  She  smiles  at  me,  and  I  smile  back, 
and  before  you  can  count  one,  two,  three,  I’m  sittin’  at  her 
table.  Now  that’s  what  I  call  fast  work.  ...” 

“Yeah — for  the  woman.”  Julian  managed  to  edge  in 
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the  words  while  the  barber  wiped  the  lather  from  the 
razor. 

“And  before  you  know  it,”  the  barber  pursued,  undis¬ 
mayed,  “we’re  as  friendly  as  can  be.  We  took  in  a  show, 
and  you  know,  she  had  the  softest  hand  I  ever  held — soft 
as  this  lather!”  He  scooped  up  some  lather  between  his 
fingers  and  flourished  it  before  Julian’s  face.  “Gosh!  she 
was  nice.  Went  to  a  dance  after  the  show.  Never  knew 
anyone  who  danced  like  her.  You’d  hardly  believe  she 
touched  the  floor.  And  all  the  time  she’s  smilin’  at  me 
and  whisperin’  nice  things  in  my  ear.  You  know,  Joe — ” 

Suddenly  Julian  cried  out: 

“Say,  you — you  almost  sliced  my  chin  off!” 

“Holy  smoke!”  The  barber,  too,  cried  out.  “There  she 
is!”  He  dashed  madly  to  the  door,  but  she  was  lost  in  the 
crowd  and  out  of  sight  before  he  reached  the  sidewalk. 

“Hurry  up  and  finish  shaving  me!  You  got  me  bleed¬ 
ing  like  a  stuck  pig!” 

“Sorry,  Joe.  But  whatcha  know  about  that,  Joe?  She 
didn’t  even  say  hello  to  me.  Acted  like  she  didn’t  even 
know  me.  That’s  dames  for  you.”  He  threw  a  hot  towel 
over  Julian’s  face.  “But  she  was  pretty,  wasn’t  she?” 

“Yeah.  .  .  .” 

“But  that’s  dames  for  you.  Doesn’t  even  know  me 
now.” 

“You  clumsy  fool,  looks  like  this  cut  will  need  stitches.” 

“It’s  nothin’ — nothin’  at  all.  Just  a  pin  prick.  .  .  . 
That’s  dames  for  you.  Show  them  a  good  time — and  that’s 
all  they  want.” 

“Yeah?  You  ever  see  so  much  blood  come  from  a  pin 
prick?  Huh?” 
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“It’ll  stop  in  a  minute.  Just  let  me  put  some  of  this 
stuff  on.  .  .  .  There.  See?  Stopped  like  magic.  .  .  .  But 
that’s  gratitude  for  you.  She  could’ve  said  hello  at  least.” 

As  soon  as  the  barber  said,  “There  you  are,  Joe,”  Julian 
leaped  from  the  chair  and  glared  truculently  at  him. 

“So  you  were  out  with  her,  huh?” 

“That’s  the  truth,  Joe.  I  certainly — ” 

Julian  choked  with  rage,  and  to  his  own  surprise,  he 
floored  the  barber  with  a  resounding  blow  to  the  chin. 
He  grabbed  his  hat,  coat,  and  necktie,  and  ran  out  of  the 
shop.  But  before  closing  the  door,  he  stopped  long  enough 
to  shout: 

“You  old  fool!  She’s  my  wife!” 
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She  Sings  Of  Love  Now 

Once  love  was  offered  her, 

But  she  turned  her  back  on  it, 

And  she  chose  to  sing  of  beauty  instead. 

She  said :  When  you  sing  of  beauty, 

You’re  one  of  many  choristers. 

But  when  you  sing  of  love, 

You  sing  alone. 

Now  she  wanders  through  the  night. 

She  walks  alone,  she  sings  of  love, 

And  there  is  beauty  in  her  song. 

— Charles  Adrian  Donelan. 
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Bacchus  Turns  Reporter 

By  George  J.  Devlin 

Every  editor  cries  for  colorful  stories _, 
but  sometimes  they  need  more  than  color. 

ALL  who  knew  Jasper  J.  Jenkins,  forty-five,  single,  and 
sports  writer  for  the  Evening  Bulletin ,  considered  him 
eccentric.  A  stranger  could  glean  this  from  his  bizarre 
apparel.  A  musty  looking  suit  coat  was  matched  inelegantly 
with  a  pair  of  checkered  trousers.  The  collar  of  a  dark  blue 
shirt  was  curled  up  at  the  tips  as  though  shrinking  from 
the  coat.  His  shoes  were 
barely  recognizable  as 
shoes,  and  their  original 
color  could  have  been  any¬ 
thing  from  white  to  black. 

Jasper  was  sitting  in 
the  corner  of  the  sports  de¬ 
partment,  his  feet  propped 
comfortably  beside  his 
typewriter  and  his  tobacco 
stained  fingers  running 
with  precisely  timed  strokes 
through  his  curly,  muddy- 
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gray  hair.  He  was  thinking.  More  specifically,  he  was  pon¬ 
dering  a  scheme.  The  low  rumble  of  conversation  and 
machine  gun  outbursts  from  a  neighboring  typewriter  were 
no  distraction.  After  twenty  years  of  reporting,  Jasper 
had  grown  used  to  them. 

It  was  a  peculiar  plan  that  the  mind  of  Jasper  was 
evolving.  Always  he  had  heard  the  familiar  axiom:  “A 
reporter  writes  his  best  story  when  under  the  influence  of 
the  blessed  malt.”  Now  Jasper,  despite  his  sloppy  exterior, 
was  an  artist  in  his  own  way  and  he  was  always  on  the 
alert  for  a  stimulant  to  his  genius.  In  passing,  it  might  be 
observed  that  Jasper,  while  he  believed  in  art  for  art’s 
sake,  also  believed  in  stimulant  for  stimulant’s  sake,  which 
philosophy  he  frequently  carried  into  practice.  But  this 
time  his  consideration  was  strictly  art. 

The  annual  football  classic  between  Notre  Dame  and 
Army  was  being  played  the  next  day  and,  as  usual,  close 
to  70,000  people  were  expected  to  be  on  hand.  Jasper  had 
been  assigned  to  cover  it.  He  had  a  beautiful  flow  of 
language.  There  are  some  who  say  he  could  describe  the 
synchronized  beauty  of  an  off -tackle  play  better  than  any 
other  member  of  his  profession.  In  the  vernacular,  he  was 
a  colorful  writer — the  kind  that  people  prefer  to  read 
rather  than  witness  the  game  themselves. 

He  well  remembered  the  day  he  wrote  up  the  yacht  race 
story;  and  the  next  afternoon  he  was  called  into  the  boss’s 
office  to  receive  congratulations  for  a  “splendidly  colorful” 
story.  However,  Jasper  felt  dismally  uninspired  the  last 
week  or  so.  His  description  of  the  wrestling  bout  in  which 
Man  Mountain  Mohammed  hurled  his  opponent,  a  Mr.  Slap- 
per  Sloan,  out  of  the  ring  and  then  knocked  out  the  referee, 
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was  terribly  drab.  He  still  felt  uninspired  and  he  knew  that 
tomorrow  he  was  going  to  feel  uninspired  while  sending  the 
story  of  the  Army-Notre  Dame  football  game. 

Jasper  was  desperate,  and  his  desperation  was  an  in¬ 
cubator  for  the  ingenious  plan  to  supply  inspiration.  While 
he  puffed  on  a  well-broken-in  corn  cob,  in  the  middle  of  the 
otherwise  busy  sports  department,  he  decided  he  was  going 
to  get  drunk.  No,  thought  Jasper,  the  word  was  too  vulgar. 
Stewed?  No.  Plastered?  No.  Finally  he  hit  upon  a  phrase 
that  soothed  his  artistic  soul.  He  was  going  to  revel  with 
joyful  Bacchus  and  conduct  a  noble  experiment  with  the 
hypothesis,  “A  reporter  always  writes  his  best  story  when 
under  the  influence  of  the  blessed  malt.” 

The  next  day  dawned  bright  and  cheery  and  there  was 
a  lilt  in  the  air  that  rustled  the  trees  on  the  common  across 
from  the  Evening  Bulletin.  Two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  game,  Jasper,  with  a  determined  look  on  his  face, 
climbed  into  the  press  box.  None  of  the  other  sports  writers 
had  yet  arrived.  The  occasion  cried  out  for  the  deed. 
Grimly  Jasper  pulled  a  flat-shaped  bottle  from  his  pocket. 
On  it  was  the  simple  word,  RYE.  Methodically  he  un¬ 
screwed  the  top.  All  was  done  in  a  scientific  manner. 

When  Army  received  Notre  Dame’s  opening  kickoff, 
the  bottle  marked,  RYE,  emptied  of  its  contents,  stood  like 
a  sentinel  on  the  long  press  box  table.  Jasper  had  one 
hand  clasped  firmly  about  his  chin  and  was  staring  at  the 
field  of  action.  It  was  curious  the  way  the  fog  had  gathered. 
The  other  writers  didn’t  seem  to  mind  it.  As  he  watched, 
he  saw  a  man  running  with  a  ball  and  being  tackled.  A 
second  later  he  saw  two  men  running  and  being  tackled  by 
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two  other  men.  The  deceptive  attack  of  both  teams  was 
marvelous. 

But  it  was  time  that  he  started  the  running  account 
of  the  game  for  the  Evening  Bulletin's  late  sports  extra. 
Jasper  mumbled  a  prayer  of  thanks  that  his  Western  Union 
operator  was  old  Bill  Thomas,  because  old  Bill  could  click 
off  a  story  as  fast  as  Jasper  could  dictate  it.  With  any  other 
operator  he  would  have  to  write  his  story  on  a  typewriter, 
and  for  some  reason  or  other  Jasper  didn’t  feel  like  using 
a  typewriter. 

He  started  to  dictate,  and  the  spirit  of  inspiration  that 
must  have  surged  through  the  soul  of  Dante  when  he  com¬ 
posed  the  Divine  Comedy  pounded  through  Jasper’s  veins. 
His  full  power  of  description  was  released.  The  experiment 
was  a  success.  Feverishly  Jasper  shot  quick  glances  at  the 
field  and  feverishly  he  dictated  to  Old  Bill.  Color.  Color. 
That  was  what  the  boss  wanted  and  that  was  what  he  was 
going  to  get.  When  the  last  paragraph  was  dictated,  Jasper 
heaved  a  heavy  sigh  of  relief  and  slumped  over  the  press 
box  table. 

Jasper  awoke  the  next  morning  to  find  himself  in  his 
room  with  a  throbbing  headache.  He  didn’t  know  how  he 
got  there,  but  the  fact  that  he  was  there  was  certain.  There 
were  four  walls  about  him.  Draped  over  the  arm  of  his 
chair  was  a  pair  of  old  socks  he  had  forgotten  to  send  to 
the  laundry.  His  battered  typewriter  stood  on  the  dresser. 
“Yes,”  thought  Jasper,  “this  is  my  room.  And  if  this  is  my 
room,”  he  continued,  “then  I  am  in  it,  for  how  could  I  see 
all  this  if  I  wasn’t?”  It  was  with  such  elementary  reasoning 
that  Jasper  dragged  himself  out  of  the  dark  cave  into  which 
he  seemed  to  have  descended. 
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After  drinking  some  distasteful  but  effective  liquids, 
his  head  was  restored  to  a  stable  condition.  His  first 
thought  was  of  the  noble  experiment.  Was  it  really  a  suc¬ 
cess?  He  tripped  over  a  chair  in  a  mad  rush  for  the  hall¬ 
way,  where,  as  usual,  his  copy  of  the  Evening  Bulletin  had 
been  delivered.  He  snatched  it  up  eagerly,  and  there  before 
his  eyes  was  mute  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  experi¬ 
ment.  The  headline  read :  “Army  beats  Notre  Dame,  35  to 
0.”  In  bold  face  was  his  by-line:  “by  Jasper  J.  Jenkins.”  And 
below  this  ran  a  story  the  like  of  which  Jasper  never  had 
read  nor  written  before.  All  of  Army’s  five  touchdowns 
were  described  in  colorful,  intricate,  and  absorbing  detail. 
There  was  color  in  every  brilliant  hue — pathos,  humor,  ac¬ 
tion,  chivalry,  heroism,  victory.  A  tear  came  into  his  eyes 
when  he  reflected  that  he  had  lived  to  see  the  day  when 
he  wrote  such  a  story. 

When  Jasper  strode  into  the  Evening  Bulletin  that 
night,  he  had  the  firm  resolve  in  his  heart  to  act  like  the 
same  old  Jasper  of  other  days.  That  he  would  be  considered 
a  journalistic  genius  was  inevitable.  That  the  boss  would 
compliment  him  and  offer  a  raise  in  pay  was  equally  in¬ 
evitable. 

He  did  not  notice  the  strange  look  that  the  elevator 
boy  fixed  on  him,  but  he  could  not  fail  to  apprehend  the 
icy  silence  that  fell  over  the  city  room  upon  his  entrance. 
Jasper  didn’t  think  they  would  take  it  as  seriously  as  all 
that,  but,  after  all,  it  was  the  price  of  genius.  He  could 
understand  their  silent  adulation. 

He  walked  through  the  city  room  into  the  sports  de¬ 
partment.  The  same  silence  met  him  there.  Jasper  decided 
to  put  the  fellows  at  ease  and  tried  a  few  familiarities  such 
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as,  “Hi,  there,  Harry,  loafing  again?  Hello,  Pete.  What’s 
new?”  But  only  silence  met  him.  The  boss  peered  out  from 
his  cubby-hole  office.  He  was  a  stolid,  fat  man,  and  never 
waxed  emotional.  Jasper  knew  very  well  that  the  boss  felt 
like  embracing  him  as  a  son;  but  no,  the  boss  just  quietly 
said,  “Jasper,  come  here.” 

As  Jasper  entered  the  inner  office,  he  tried  to  think  of 
a  graceful  remark  to  drop  when  the  boss  complimented  him. 

Sure  enough,  yesterday’s  sports  extra  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin  lay  on  the  boss’s  desk,  turned  to  Jasper’s  story.  The 
boss,  cool  and  collected,  broke  the  ice.  “That  was  a  colorful 
story  yesterday,  Jasper,  very  colorful.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
most  colorful  story  I  have  ever  read.” 

Jasper  started  to  reply,  but  the  boss,  a  stolid  expres¬ 
sion  on  his  flabby  face,  interrupted.  “Jasper,  your  fired.” 

“Fired,”  said  Jasper,  and  waited  for  the  boss  to  smile 
at  his  own  joke. 

“Yes,  fired.  Your  story  carried  a  detailed  description 
of  five  Army  touchdowns.  The  game  was  over  just  in  time 
to  catch  our  sports  extra  edition,  so  we  didn’t  check  up. 
As  we  later  discovered,  the  Associated  Press,  the  United 
Press,  the  three  other  newspapers  in  the  city  and  both 
teams  agree  that  Notre  Dame  won,  6  to  0.” 

Jasper  walked  in  a  daze  from  the  office.  Two  hours 
later,  he  had  completely  forgotten  his  misfortune.  On  the 
table  over  which  he  was  slumped  stood  a  flat-shaped  bottle. 
On  it  was  the  label,  RYE. 
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Critically  Speaking 

By  William  H.  FitzGerald 


Our  critic  doesn’t  like  Miss  Fishback’s  rhyme , 
but  he  likes  poetry  and  stories  of  the  poets. 

S  a  sort  of  curtain-raiser  for  this  month’s  column,  a 


jHl  few  remarks  about  Margaret  Fishback’s  One  to  a 
Customer  (E.  P.  Dutton,  1937)  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
The  title  deserves  some  mention  as  a  very  naive  bit  of 
optimism — it  presupposes  a  customer.  Before  going  any 
further  with  this  review  let  it  be  understood  that  we  know 
nothing  at  all  about  Miss  Fishback;  any  information  we 
have  is  what  may  be  gleaned  from  reading  between  the 
lines  of  her  “poetry.”  Judging  solely  on  this  basis  it  seems 
to  us  that  our  “poetess”  is  one  of  those  sophisticated 
“bachelor  girls,”  who  make  valiant  attempts  to  live  alone — 
but  do  not  like  it. 

As  far  as  the  poetic  merit  of  the  book  goes,  it  is  nil. 
By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  its  contents  be  called 
poetry  at  all.  By  a  little  charitable  condescension  it  might 
be  called  verse — in  that  it  often  has  meter,  sometimes 
rhyme,  and  occasionally  makes  sense.  It’s  almost  inevitable 
that  in  450  pages  there  should  be  one  or  two  high-spots. 
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Even  in  this  book  there  are  a  few — but  they  certainly  do 
not  make  up  for  the  rest  of  the  nonsense.  Occasionally 
Miss  Fishback  does  make  a  lyric  leap— or  rather  it  should 
be  called  a  lyric  hop — but  she  always  comes  back  to  earth 
again  with  a  thud.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  humor  to  be 
found  in  this  collection  of  doggerel,  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  laugh  is  at  the  author  more  often  than  it  is  with  her. 

As  we  write  this,  we  cannot  but  have  a  suspicion  that 
we  are  making  a  mountain  of  a  molehill.  Maybe  the  joke 
is  on  us  after  all.  Perhaps  the  book  never  was  intended 
to  be  taken  seriously.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  mere  fact 
that  the  book  is  passed  off  as  a  collection  of  poetry  is 
reason  to  call  for  a  few  comments  from  anyone  who  is  still 
old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  poetry  should  express 
the  beautiful  in  life,  not  the  trivial. 

The  obvious  transition  should  be  “from  the  ridiculous 
to  the  sublime.”  Unfortunately  David  E wen’s  Twentieth 
Century  Composers  (Crowell  Co.,  1937),  is  far  from  sub¬ 
lime,  but  it  is  a  fine  book,  well  worth  the  reading.  Mr.  Ewen 
is  no  novice  at  writing  about  music.  He  is  the  author  of 
many  other  books  dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  musical 
subjects.  This,  his  latest  effort,  is  a  collection  of  seventeen 
biographical  sketches  of  the  most  significant  composers  of 
our  century.  As  Mr.  Ewen  says  in  his  preface,  “the  present 
book  has  been  designed  particularly  for  the  intelligent  lay¬ 
man  whose  curiosity  in  modern  music  has  been  aroused  by 
the  numerous  performances  of  modern  works  over  the  radio 
and  in  the  concert  hall.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  purpose  of 
the  author  in  the  pages  that  follow  to  trace  analytically 
the  transformation  of  musical  structure  and  technique  in 
modern  times.  .  .  .  The  author  hopes  to  give  the  layman 
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a  more  intimate  understanding  of  modern  music  from  the 
point  of  view  most  easily  assimilated  and  understood:  that 
of  the  personalities  themselves  who  have  given  shape  and 
direction  to  this  music.  Thus  the  emphasis  in  this  book  is 
on  the  biographical  and  personal  material.”  That  is  about 
as  good  and  complete  a  summary  of  the  contents  as  may  be 
given.  The  composers  treated  are  not  all  great  composers 
— but  each  is  significant.  Each  represents  something  new 
and  significant  in  music,  a  new  trend,  a  new  style. 

Besides  the  biographical  material,  which  contains 
many  personal  touches  gained  from  direct  contact  with 
these  men,  there  is  in  each  case  an  attempt  at  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  style  and  an  interpretation  of  outstanding  works. 
Of  course  these  explanations  are  rather  cursory,  but  their 
brevity  in  no  way  detracts  from  their  value  or  critical  in¬ 
sight.  In  limiting  his  appraisal  to  brief  passages,  the  author 
has  made  it  easier  for  the  uninitiate  to  remember  what  he 
says.  A  few  succinct  phrases  are  more  easily  recalled  than 
pages  of  technicalities.  The  paucity  of  musical  terminology 
is  another  point  which  will  recommend  the  book  to  those 
whose  interest  in  music  is  chiefly  cultural,  but  who  are  not 
intimately  familiar  with  its  vocabulary. 

Twentieth  Century  Composers  should  appeal  especially 
to  the  young  type  of  reader  whose  limited  time  permits  only 
“thumb-nail  sketches”  of  things  musical.  To  students  of 
the  arts  we  recommend  it  as  a  starting  point  from  which 
they  may  begin  a  more  intensive  study  of  a  most  cultural 
and  beautiful  art.  Learning  to  appreciate  music,  as  with 
any  other  art,  is  much  like  climbing  a  mountain.  It’s  hard 
to  climb  to  the  top,  but  the  view  rewards  the  climber  a 
hundredfold. 
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Speaking  of  the  arts,  lovers  of  Catholic  poetry  will  find 
hours  of  enjoyment  with  the  new  edition  of  Joyce  Kilmer’s 
Anthology  of  Catholic  Poets  (Liveright,  1937).  “This  is 
not  a  collection  of  devotional  poems.  It  is  not  an  attempt 
to  rival  Orby  Shipley’s  admirable  Carmina  Mariana  or  any 
other  similar  anthology.  What  I  have  tried  to  do  is  to  bring 
together  the  poems  in  English  that  I  like  best  written  by 
Catholics  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There 
are  in  this  book  poems  religious  in  theme;  there  are  also 
love-songs  and  war-songs.  But  I  think  that  it  may  be  called 
a  book  of  Catholic  poems.  For  a  Catholic  is  not  a  Catholic 
only  when  he  prays ;  he  is  a  Catholic  in  all  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  his  life.  And  when  a  Catholic  attempts  to  reflect 
in  words  some  of  the  beauty  of  which  as  a  poet  he  is  con¬ 
scious,  he  cannot  be  far  from  prayer  and  adoration.”  These 
are  the  poet’s  words  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  edition. 
The  last  sentence  of  the  passage  strikes  a  very  beautiful 
note.  Catholics  would  do  well  to  remember  it  when  they  are 
selecting  poetry  to  read. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  many  Catholics  have  a 
prejudice  against  the  literature  of  their  own  faith.  They 
seem  to  have  the  idea  that  religion  and  literature  are  two 
altogether  different  things.  This  attitude  is  doubly  unfor¬ 
tunate.  It  not  only  closes  to  them  a  marvelously  rich  and 
fascinating  field  of  literature,  but  it  also  discourages  Cath¬ 
olic  authors,  and  sometimes  turns  them  into  other  fields. 
It  argues  well  for  the  future  of  literature,  however,  that 
this  prejudice  is  rapidly  being  broken  down,  and  Catholics 
are  turning  more  and  more  to  Catholic  authors  for  their 
reading.  Once  they  have  tasted  the  fine  things  which  such 
authors  have  to  offer  them,  there  is  little  danger  that  they 
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will  ever  revert  to  the  old  anti-Catholic  attitude.  Once  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  Catholic  side  of  literature,  the  Catholic 
usually  cultivates  a  taste  for  it. 

A  little  reflection  will  make  it  clear  that  it  would  be 
truly  a  wonderful  thing  for  an  author  who  was  a  convinced 
evolutionist  or  a  practical  atheist  to  produce  anything 
worthy  of  the  name  of  literature.  Reduce  man  to  the  status 
of  a  mere  animal  and  there  is  little  to  be  admired  in  him. 
No  sane  man  can  find  anything  beautiful  in  a  character 
like  the  “Hairy  Ape.”  It  is  to  that  level  that  some  of  our 
moderns  would  reduce  us,  and  their  works  reflect  such  an 
outlook  on  life.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  self-styled  “uni¬ 
versal  geniuses”  like  H.  G.  Wells  would  turn  us  all  into 
gods  and  have  us  flit  from  planet  to  planet  like  bees  in  a 
flower  garden.  Either  extreme  is  fatal  to  literature.  The 
one  degrades,  the  other  hopelessly  exaggerates  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  man.  These  instances  are,  of  course,  exceptional, 
but  do  serve  to  illustrate  a  point — that  most  non-Catholic 
authors  today  have  lost  that  sense  of  proportion,  that  con¬ 
ception  of  the  dignity  of  man  that  is  so  fundamental  to 
literature.  In  their  frantic  search  for  realism  they  have  lost 
sight  of  reality. 

It  is  the  very  absence  of  these  faults  which  sets 
Catholic  literature  apart,  and  which  accounts  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  for  its  refreshing  qualities.  For  the  Catholic,  art  and 
morality  are  not  opposite  poles.  They  are  intimately  allied, 
the  one  the  handmaid  of  the  other.  It  is  the  recognition 
of  this  truth  which  gives  to  Catholic  literature  that  sym¬ 
metry,  proportion,  and  wholesomeness  which  characterizes 
it.  At  last  the  world  seems  to  be  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  for  centuries  they  have  been  following  false  prophets. 
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Because  we.  are  convinced  of  this,  we  expect  Joyce  Kilmer’s 
Anthology  of  Catholic  Poets  to  sell  many  copies.  But  in 
any  case,  it  should  certainly  find  its  way  into  many  Catholic 
homes.  It  is  one  of  those  books  which  is  never  out  of 
fashion,  one  of  those  books  which  grows  only  more  precious 
with  the  passing  of  years  and  the  accumulation  of  memories. 

While  on  this  aspect  of  literature,  we  cannot  help  say¬ 
ing  a  few  words  about  a  book  which  afforded  us  no  end 
of  pleasure.  It  was  with  a  little  thrill  of  expectation  that 
we  opened  Charles  Allen  Dinsmore’s  The  Great  Poets  and 
the  Meaning  of  Life  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1937),  and  be¬ 
cause  it  wasn’t  longer  we  closed  it  with  sincere  regret. 
Here  is  a  book,  brief,  but  remarkably  well-written,  and 
which  should  appeal  to  everyone  who  professes  himself  a 
student  of  the  arts.  It  treats  of  a  subject  vital  to  every 
Catholic  college  student — the  value  of  a  classical  education. 
In  these  days,  when  culture  seems  to  be  the  object  of  in¬ 
sidious  attacks  from  many  sources,  both  inside  and  outside 
of  our  colleges  (and  the  most  subtle  and  deadly  blows  are 
being  leveled  at  the  very  foundations  of  education  by  those 
who  occupy  chairs  in  some  of  our  best  known  universities ) , 
when  the  sacred  heritage  of  the  centuries  is  in  danger  of 
being  scattered  to  the  four  winds  by  the  howling  tornado 
of  class  warfare,  we  welcome  with  real  appreciation  every 
piece  of  writing  which  appears  in  defence  of  the  classical 
tradition.  Mr.  Dinsmore’s  book  is  not  only  a  defence,  it  is 
much  more.  It  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  bits  of 
scholarship  we  have  ever  come  across.  No  one  can  read 
even  a  single  page  of  this  book  without  realizing  that  here 
is  a  man  who  writes  with  sincere  conviction,  a  man  whose 
pen  is  guided  by  genuine  enthusiasm.  A  brief  glimpse  of 
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the  contents  of  the  book  is  the  best  possible  recommendation 
we  could  give  it. 

The  author  begins  with  introductory  remarks  on  great 
books,  the  decline  of  classical  education,  his  own  personal 
experience  with  the  classics,  and  (here’s  an  item  for  the 
freshmen)  the  use  of  translations.  Then  he  goes  on  to  give 
a  very  fine  estimate  of  the  value  of  great  poetry  as  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  life.  In  this  place,  much  as  we  sympathize 
with  Mr.  Dinsmore’s  point  of  view,  we  think  that  his  ardor 
has  led  him  a  little  too  far.  This  is,  however,  a  purely 
personal  criticism  and  one  with  which  many  will  differ. 
After  discussing  poetry  and  its  relation  to  life  in  a  very 
general  sort  of  way,  Mr.  Dinsmore  proceeds  to  illustrate 
his  contentions  by  an  analysis  of  the  world’s  greatest  poets. 
Following  chronological  order,  he  first  treats  Homer  and 
his  message,  what  he  believed,  and  what  he  valued.  The 
author’s  statements  are,  of  course,  rather  broad,  but  we  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  the  less  creditable  for  that. 
The  reader  must  realize  that  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  dealing, 
as  it  does,  with  so  controversial  a  subject  as  Life  as  seen 
through  literature,  some  conclusions  must  be  drawn  to 
which  he  may  in  all  sincerity  take  exception.  Nevertheless, 
it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Dinsmore’s  statements  are  on  the 
whole  accurate  and,  in  most  cases,  are  capable  of  being 
substantiated  from  the  text. 

Following  a  most  interesting  discussion  of  Homer,  we 
have  an  equally  good  chapter  on  iEschylus,  his  genius  and 
spiritual  insight.  This  is  the  manner  of  treatment  through¬ 
out  the  book.  Each  poet  is  made  the  subject  of  a  chapter 
which  attempts  to  explain  in  clear,  understandable  lan¬ 
guage,  his  outlook  on  life  as  seen  in  his  poetry.  Only  the 
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most  representative  poets  are  considered,  since  the  author 
makes  no  pretensions  to  a  complete  study  of  such  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  theme.  The  poets  whom  Mr.  Dinsmore  chooses 
as  most  representative  are  Homer,  .^Eschylus,  Lucretius, 
Virgil,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare.  A  separate  chapter  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Bible  as  the  greatest  poem  ever  written,  the 
Supreme  Epic.  Another  chapter  is  given  to  some  ideas  on 
the  meaning  of  life  as  seen  in  the  ancient  poets.  The  final 
chapter  summarizes  the  whole  and  attempts  to  discover 
what  is  common  to  all  the  poets. 

From  this  cursory  glance  at  the  contents  of  The  Great 
Poets  and  the  Meaning  of  Life ,  it  cannot  but  seem  evident 
that  it  is  an  intensely  interesting  and  very  worth-while 
book.  It  is  a  very  unusual  reader  indeed  who  will  not  turn 
the  last  page  without  wishing  that  there  were  many  more 
to  follow.  To  some,  no  doubt,  this  book  will  seem  a  little 
superficial,  perhaps  too  general  in  its  conclusions.  Yet,  no 
matter  how  thoroughly  a  man  may  be  acquainted  with  the 
classics,  we  feel  that  there  is  something  to  be  gained  from 
the  book.  He  may  not  learn  anything  new,  but  he  cannot 
fail  to  appreciate  Mr.  Dinsmore’s  love  for  literature. 
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Hitch  -  Hiker 

By  Daniel  F.  Riley 


Hitch-hiker ,  student  of  Shakespeare,  and  poet  — 
and  stranger  still,  the  same  man  is  a  pugilist. 

AS  I  drove  down  the  shimmering  road,  there  hove  in  sight 
one  of  those  individuals  variously  known  as  knights 
of  the  road,  chevaliers  of  the  concrete,  masters  of  the 
macadam,  or  simply  hitch-hikers.  Harder  hearts  than  mine 
have  melted  at  the  sight  of  the  crooked  thumb,  and  I 
stepped  on  the  brake.  Instantly  a  burly  figure,  clad  in 

sweat-shirt  and  dungarees,  _ ^ 

jerked  open  the  door  and 


thought  for  awhile  that  I’d  have 
to  walk,  until  I  saw  your  hunk 
of  junk  rattling  along.  Don’t  get 
sore.  I  was  only  kidding  you, 
like  that  guy  Shakespeare  would 
say.  Gee,  but  I’m  hot.  It’s  pretty 
hot  walking.  Say,  you  know  it 
would  be  pretty  lonesome  for  me 


stepped  in. 


“Thanks  a  lot,  buddy.  I 
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walking  along  by  myself  if  I  didn’t  love  trees  and  stuff.  Say, 
you  know,  I  wrote  a  poem  about  trees  once.  Want  to  hear 

it?  Well,  I’ll  say  it  anyway. 

“These  trees  are  awful  green. 

They  are  the  greenest  trees  I  ever  seen. 

“Ain’t  that  pretty?  Naw,  I’m  not  going  to  publish  it. 
It’s  too  deep  for  the  people  with  no  education  to  understand. 
But  you  know,  I  was  going  to  publish  it  once.  I  took  it  to 
a  guy  that  publishes  stuff  and  he  said  it  was  obnoxious. 
He  said  he  couldn’t  understand  how  a  human  being  could 
write  a  poem  like  that.  So  I  figured  if  it  was  that  good, 
I  ought  to  keep  it  till  I  wrote  some  more.  Want  to  hear 
another  one?  It’s  about  woodpeckers.  You  know,  those 

birds  that  peck  at  trees. 

“Pound,  pound,  pound. 

What  an  awful  sound. 

“Naw,  I  don’t  write  poetry  all  the  time.  I  just  do  it 
for  mental  refutation,  as  that  guy  Shakespeare  would  say. 
My  real  business  is  fighting.  What?  Naw,  not  with  my 
wife.  I  ain’t  married.  I’m  a  pug,  you  know,  a  prize  fighter. 

“Do  you  read  Shakespeare?  I’ll  say  I  do.  You  can  tell 
by  the  way  I  talk  that  I’m  an  educated  mug.  Say,  a  college 
guy  once  gave  me  a  book  some  fellow  named  Plato  wrote. 
He  doesn’t  write  very  plain,  does  he?  I  guess  he  must  be  a 
foreigner.  I  couldn’t  read  a  word  in  the  whole  book.  Gee, 
it  must  be  tough  to  be  as  ignorant  as  that.  I  guess  he  must 
be  an  Egyptian  or  something.  You  know,  sometimes  I  say 
to  myself,  ‘Percival’ — that’s  my  name,  Percival  Malone. 
‘Percival,’  I  say  to  myself,  ‘it’s  a  good  thing  that  you’re  an 
educated  man.  You’re  lucky  to  be  so  smart  when  there’s 
so  many  dumb  people  around  you.’  No,  I  don’t  mean  you. 
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You  may  be  almost  as  smart  as  I  am  right  now.  No,  I’m 
not  flattering  you.  I  mean  it. 

“Do  you  think  I  look  like  Robert  Taylor?  You  do? 
Well,  you  should  have  seen  me  before  my  nose  got  flattened 
and  my  front  teeth  were  knocked  out.  But  I  guess  I  ain’t 
as  handsome  as  I  used  to  be,  because  a  girl  told  me  last 
week  that  she  wouldn’t  go  out  with  me  even  if  I  wore  a 
bag  over  my  head.  Do  you  think  she  was  kidding  ?  Yeah, 
I  guess  she  must  have  been. 

“Say,  who  do  you  think  will  win  the  Ethiopian  War? 
Is  it?  No  kidding?  Who  won?  Well,  you  have  to  hand  it 
to  Mussolini.  You  stopping  here?  Well,  I  guess  I’ll  be 
leaving  you.  Thanks  for  the  lift.  Adios,  as  that  guy 
Shakespeare  would  say.” 
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Woods  On  A  Winter  Night 


The  moon  was  a  smiling  ghost, 

treading  the  nightly  air 

above  the  crowd  of  fleshless  things 

that  stood  on  a  plot  of  tarnished  silver; 

and  tarnished  silver 

lay  on  their  blackened  bones. 

As  the  moon  passed  by,  it  heard  a  wailing  sound, 

and  it  stopped  awhile 

to  see  if  Death  was  walking  there. 


— John  Ryan. 
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They  Met  -  In  A  Song 

By  Ralph  F.  Baldwin 

A  song  is  beautiful ,  no  matter  where  it  is  sung; 
even  in  a  night  that  is  heavy  with  foreboding. 

THE  two  negroes  whitened  their  eyes  in  an  expression 
of  disgust  and  dismay  as  the  jailer  clanged  shut  the 
door.  Rusty,  almost  simian  in  features  and  slope  of  shoul¬ 
ders,  his  squat  torso  parenthesized  by  powerful  arms, 
shambled  over  to  the  cell  entrance  and  glowered.  Bo,  his 
buddy,  unmoving  against  the  whitewashed  wall,  looked  like 
a  blotched  inverted  exclamation  point  to  his  unspoken 
alarm.  Slender,  lissome,  coal-black,  he  lounged  loosely 
there,  toying  with  a  few  links  of  broken  chain  sagging 
from  an  iron  socket. 

“Boy,  we’s  in  a  pickle.”  The  first  rubbered  his  pendu¬ 
lous  lips  in  a  troubled  grimace. 

“How  ya  mean,  son?” 

“We’s  put  in  dis  yere  lockup  on  a  charge  of  vag-ancy, 
ain’t  we?  Dat’s  a  stall.  We’s  under  suspicion.” 

“Whafor?  Wha’  we  done  now?” 

“Recollec’  dat  white  woman  what  was  murdered  yes¬ 
terday?” 

“Ahuh.  So?” 

“Dey  have  to  pin  it  on  somebody.  An’  we  ain’t  got  no 
alibis — dey  wouldn’  believe  two  wuthless  niggers.” 
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“Don’t  talk  like  that,  boy.  Yo’re  lookin’  fo’  a  mess  o’ 
much  ado.  We’s  innocent.  We  just  don’  know  nothin . 
Yo’ll  catch  that  prison  pallor  if  yo  don’t  stop  wurryin’.” 

He  chuckled  infectiously  at  his  own  drollery.  Their 
mobile  features  parted  and  toothy  grins  leaped  from  mouths 
pursed  in  anxiety.  The  shorter  sighed  theatrically,  slowly 
extricated  an  harmonica  from  his  pocket,  fingered  it 
thoughtfully  and  ran  his  mouth  across  it.  Then  he  crooked 
himself  over  the  instrument  and  tried  to  exercise  the  gath¬ 
ering  gloom  of  world  and  heart  with  the  carefree  music  of 
the  stevedore  and  the  cotton  hand. 

Then  the  notes  of  a  negro  spiritual  surged  crazily 
through  the  corridors  honeycombed  with  cells.  Led  by  the 
beaming  Rusty  the  prisoners  joined  in,  never  realizing  the 
incongruity  of  the  song  amid  these  surroundings. 

“Beat  it  out.” 

“Go  to  town.” 

“Swing  it,  fella.  Make  it  hot.” 

With  this  encouragement  from  the  other  occupants  of 
the  prison  block,  Rusty  began  the  moody,  ebon-blue  River 
Stay  Way  From  My  Door.  The  slurring  syncopation  of  his 
basso  voice  filtered  through  the  raspy  accompaniment  of 
the  other  inmates.  Stifled  yearning,  abortive  hope,  smiling 
despair  chorded  their  melodies.  The  negro  paradox  of  mirth 
through  misery,  their  wasting  lyric  of  pain,  that  dirging 
note  of  servitude  undertoned  everything  they  sang  as 
Rusty  boomed. 

One  orphaned  ray  from  the  sun  straggled  closer  to  the 
barred  window,  fluttered  feebly  and  escaped,  to  be  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  a  duskier  prison  of  Night. 

Still  that  music  welled  up  from  the  darkness  as  they 
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passed  from  ditty  to  ballad;  songs  of  the  Yahoo  life  of  the 
wanderluster,  of  the  plantation,  of  the  road  gang — a  vocal 
panorama  of  the  American  dream,  the  foundling  tune  of  a 
nation.  The  afterstrain  of  his  motley  chorus  quavered 
through  the  galleries  as  Rusty  slouched  lower  on  the  bench 
and  clutched  his  jersey  closer  about  himself.  A  muttered 
“G’night”  reached  the  other.  .  .  . 

Bo  bulked  in  the  shadow  beside  him. 

“Dey’s  cornin’,  dey’s  ’most  yere.  Wha’ll  we  do?”  Panic 
exploded  in  every  hoarse  syllable. 

Impulse  whetted  action.  Rusty  cat-footed  to  the  door 
and  then  crouched  back  in  the  comer  with  Bo. 

“C’mon,  warden,  show  us  those  black  devils  or  by 
the.  .  .  .”  The  threat  was  smothered  in  the  mugient  roar 
of  a  maddened  crowd. 

“Hand  over  them  keys,”  the  thundering  voice  sparked 
the  tension  in  the  air,  “hand  over  them  keys,  warden,  or 
we’ll —  Bash  the  nigger  lover,  men,  the  fool  won’t  listen. 
Grab  his  keys  and  follow  me.” 

The  hunted,  unstirring,  heard  the  restless  panther’s 
scuffle  of  their  neighbors’  feet,  a  moment’s  leashed  silence, 
then  the  bursting  growl  of  unsatisfied  kill-lust.  A  beam  of 
light  bisected  their  cell,  swung  in  a  widening  arc. 

“We  snared  ’em!”  .  .  . 

The  grisly-gray  sheen  of  a  sodden  dawn  hovered  over 
a  clearing  in  an  adjacent  wood.  Two  tarred  and  feathered 
bodies  dangled  lumpily  from  a  tree  in  the  center.  Overhead 
a  bird  cocked  his  head  at  these  grotesque  intruders — and 
from  his  mouth  floated  an  aureole  of  song. 
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Tears 

When  life  was  new  and  I  was  young, 

When  joy  was  more  than  belief, 

Tears  would  cool  the  throbbing  wound 
Of  any  passing  grief. 

Now,  when  sorrow  is  a  daily  task, 

When  life  is  but  extent  of  years, 

When  each  day  sadly  trudges  past, 

My  wounds  are  sore  for  want  of  tears. 

— John  F.  McLaughlin. 
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Shavings  And  Gleanings 


The  world  and  men  are  made  of  little  things , 
and  it  takes  much  patience  to  discover  them. 


Manners  Of  Greeting 


OTHING  leaves  me  so  abashed  and  so  speechless  as  to 


JL.  be  greeted  with  ‘‘How  are  you?”  or  “How’re  you  feel¬ 
ing?”  Sometimes  I  manage  to  mutter,  “All  right.”  Some¬ 
times  I  put  a  grain  of  truth  in  my  reply.  Most  often  my 
answer  is  a  lie.  Such  a  greeting  leaves  me  disgruntled  be¬ 
cause,  almost  without  exception,  the  accoster  is  not  at  all 
concerned  with  my  health.  Further,  it  is  only  a  doctor’s 
business  to  ask  such  a  question.  Of  course,  it  may  be  all 
right  for  old  women  to  address  each  other  so.  Then  they 
can  launch  into  a  delightful  tete-a-tete  about  their  rheu¬ 
matism,  their  hardening  arteries,  their  hearts,  and  perhaps 
reminisce  a  while  on  old  operations. 

Another  thoroughly  nauseating  form  of  greeting  is 
“Hi’ya.”  “How  are  you”  was  dragged  through  gutters  and 
sewerage,  it  was  steeped  in  fumes  of  beer  and  dried  in 
tobacco  smoke,  and  when  it  emerged  it  was  “Hi’ya.”  Ordi¬ 
narily  it  comes  from  the  corner  of  a  mouth  which  hardly 
opens  lest  the  cigarette  fall  out,  or  it  comes  from  too  vividly 
painted  lips.  After  such  a  greeting,  I  remain  silent,  and  I 
have  yet  to  find  an  answer  which  would  be  in  harmony  with 
its  tone. 
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Whenever  I  am  hailed  with  “Good  morning,”  I  respond 
with  a  simple  “Yes.”  If  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  morning, 
my  reply  is  “No.”  Some  persons  using  such  a  form  of  ad¬ 
dress  mouth  it  sourly — as  if  they  half  expected  you  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  them  and  raise  your  fists  and  challenge  them 
to  a  fight  over  the  issue.  When  other  persons  say  “Good 
morning,”  there  is  an  undertone  in  their  voice  that  begs  you 
to  be  profoundly  affected  by  their  wondrous  discovery  and 
recite  an  ode  to  morning — after  they  have  passed  by.  Per¬ 
haps  I  am  wrong,  but  to  me  it  seems  that  if  the  morning  is 
a  good  morning,  everyone  knows  it.  There  is  not  need  for 
inane  repetition.  That  is  why  I  have  such  an  antipathy  for 
“Good  morning,”  “Good  afternoon,”  and  “Good  evening.” 

If  someone  greets  me  with  “Hi,”  I  usually  answer  “Hi.” 
It  is  a  word  easy  to  utter,  for  it  rises  at  the  back  of  the 
throat  and  to  pronounce  it  you  need  not  bring  your  lips 
into  play.  So  we  do  not  have  to  expend  undue  time  or  effort 
to  say  that  we  recognize  one  another,  and  we  pass  each 
other  none  the  worse  for  our  meeting. 

But  better  than  “Hi”  is  the  good  Anglo-Saxon  “Hello.” 
A  person  who  greets  me  with  “Hello”  is  immediately  my 
friend.  I  could  take  his  hand  and  wring  it  for  delight. 
True,  I  have  not  the  vaguest  idea  what  the  word  means,  but 
it  sounds  honest,  sincere,  and  it  is  not  so  brusque  and  im¬ 
polite  as  “Hi.”  I  have  a  firm  and  rooted  liking  for  the  users 
of  “Hello.”  May  their  tribe  increase. 

Playtime 

The  play  with  its  tarantara  had  not  yet  begun.  People 
were  gaily  chatting  and  musicians  playing  in  the  brilliantly 
lighted  hall.  Curtain  call.  Quickly  the  colorful  pageantry 
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passed  over  the  stage  and  was  gone.  The  curtain  fell.  The 
audience  quietly  departed.  The  stage  was  a  black  void. 
The  theater  was  dimly  lit  and  silent  except  for  the  thud, 
thud  of  chairs  being  lifted  by  the  sweeper.  Backstage  the 
actors  quickly  redressed  and  departed,  leaving  that  place 
black  and  empty.  And  the  hall  was  left  to  its  ghosts. 

Essence  And  Accident 

Disillusionment  should  not  bring  disillusion  in  the 
final  analysis.  The  feeling,  the  sentiment,  the  emotion  is 
valid  even  if  the  person  who  calls  it  forth  proves  unworthy. 
If  Beatrice  was  a  shrew,  Dante  did  not  love  in  vain.  If  I 
ever  admired  a  man  for  his  supposed  integrity  and  now  find 
I  was  mistaken  in  him,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  my  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  quality  of  integrity,  as  such,  was  something, 
was  indeed  the  main  thing.  Dogs  and  chimpanzees  do  not 
admire  integrity.  If  I  have  attached  the  quality  to  the 
wrong  person,  what  then  ? 

— Wendell  Turley. 


Boys,  Gills,  And  Peace 

There  is  one  way  of  promoting  the  cause  of  universal 
peace  that  has  never  yet  been  tried.  That  way  is  simply  the 
furthering  among  adults  and  among  children  of  an  interest 
in,  and  love  for,  the  children  of  all  lands.  Not  the  adults  of 
all  lands,  but  the  children;  because  a  tender  feeling  for 
children  is  easier  to  cultivate  and  is  more  dependable  and 
more  powerful  for  good  than  a  like  feeling  for  that  adult 
world  which  is  usually  connoted  to  us  by  the  term  mankind. 
If  every  adult  had  the  affection  for  children  that  Dr.  Lorenz 
has  there  would  be  an  end  to  war.  That  conclusion  is 
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based  upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind  and  heart.  We  ought  to  have  faith  that  boys 
and  girls  can  be  made  the  greatest  pacifying  influence  avail¬ 
able  to  civilized  man.  But  to  render  their  latent  influence 
active  is  not  easy.  Perhaps  the  best  single  agency  for  ex¬ 
ecuting  the  work  would  be  an  international  magazine  about 
the  children  of  all  nations,  the  identical  subject  matter  be¬ 
ing  printed  in  various  languages ;  or  a  world- wide  series  of 
similar  magazines  published  nationally,  but  international 
in  scope. 

— Wendell  Turley. 

The  Spice  Of  Life 

Watching  an  ant,  the  man  puts  an  obstacle  in  the  ant’s 
way.  The  ant  tries  to  circumvent  it.  Again  the  man  inter¬ 
poses  the  obstacle  and  again  the  ant  tries  to  circumvent  it. 
As  often  as  the  man  hinders,  the  ant  attempts  to  overcome. 
The  man  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  ant  seems  to  find 
great  zest  in  challenging  obstacles  and  that  the  ant’s  life 
would  be  indeed  dull  if  neither  man  nor  nature  provided  him 
with  hurdles  of  some  sort.  So  it  is  with  himself,  reflects  the 
man.  But  it  occurs  to  him  that  there  is  a  grave  danger,  too, 
in  the  fact  that  obstacles  are  what  chiefly  make  his  life 
interesting.  The  danger  is  in  the  kind  of  obstacles.  If  the 
obstacles  are  those  inherent  in  golf,  in  steeplechasing,  or 
even  in  scholarship,  then  the  obstacle-fighter  may  go  down 
to  ruin  through  the  very  enthusiasm  that  brightens  his 
days.  He  is  in  peril  of  missing  the  wood  for  the  trees.  Ob¬ 
stacles  may  be  his  undoing  simply  because  he  has  chosen 
the  wrong  ones.  Some  only  breed  trifles;  others  can  pro¬ 
duce  an  Ignatius.  — Wendell  Turley. 
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Chameleons  Of  Commerce 

Ever  a  source  of  wonderment  to  me  is  the  completeness 
with  which  Big-Business  employs  the  resources  of  Mother 
Earth.  Not  only  are  the  liquids  and  solids,  which  comprise 
so  much  of  the  commerce  on  this  globe,  harnessed  to  the 
plows  of  modern  merchants,  but  finally  the  rare  gases  of 
the  atmosphere  have  fallen  under  their  sway.  Nightly,  one 
may  peer  into  the  heavens  and  perceive  the  ruby  glow  of 
the  neon  lamps.  By  day  dull  and  uninteresting,  at  even¬ 
tide  they  burst  forth  with  their  clarion-call  to  market. 
Everything  from  cosmetics  to  cars  is  somewhere  glorified 
by  the  glow  of  gas-filled  tubes.  Stars  of  the  cinema  firma¬ 
ment  find  their  names  emblazoned  forth,  rivaling  the  planets 
of  the  heavens  in  all  their  splendor.  As  soon  as  dusk  has 
settled  over  tiny  town  or  mighty  metropolis,  these  economic 
emissaries  are  found  shouting  their  messages  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  man  in  the  street. 

— William  F.  Wagenbach. 


A  Wastebasket  Whimsy 

What  treasures  were  dropped  into  the  wastebaskets  of 
the  great  poets  and  saints!  The  very  thought  of  the  lost 
letters,  scrap-paper,  and  scribble  sheets  of  Shakespeare  is 
enough  to  drive  any  scholar  nearly  frantic.  I  wonder  if 
some  scholar  will  sigh  as  he  thinks  of  the  Stylus  waste¬ 
basket.  .  .  . 

— William  H.  FitzGerald. 

Ash-Barrels  And  Authors 

If  a  man  were  to  visit  a  city  renowned  for  its  beauty 
and  spend  all  his  time  wandering  through  back  alleys,  he 
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would  probably  leave  that  city  with  the  impression  that  it 
was  a  place  full  of  ash-barrels  and  rubbish  heaps.  We 
should  think  him  very  foolish  to  neglect  the  beautiful  and 
consider  only  the  sordid.  No  one  would  say  that  his  de¬ 
scription  would  be  a  true  picture  of  that  city.  Now  many 
of  our  modem  writers  are  like  that  foolish  man.  They 
spend  their  time  in  the  back  alleys  of  the  city  of  Life,  pay¬ 
ing  no  heed  to  its  majestic  beauties.  They  describe  Life  as 
a  city  of  ash-barrels. 

— William  H.  FitzGerald. 


She  Came  To  Study 

Three  men  and  a  girl  sat  at  a  library  table,  more  intent 
on  their  talk  than  on  their  books.  Nonchalant,  blase,  she 
listened  to  the  comments,  gently  rocking  her  chair.  Her 
mannerisms  reeked  with  sophistication.  Gradually  her 
chair  swayed  more  violently,  till  many  times  it  teetered 
close  to  the  toppling  point.  Once  it  tipped  too  far  and  she 
crashed  to  the  floor.  The  flustered  girl  arose,  aided  by  her 
comrades.  Quickly  she  returned  to  her  righted  seat  and 
her  neglected  studies.  After  all,  she  had  come  to  study. 

— Vincent  Yenulevich. 


Clairvoyance 

As  I  sat  in  a  subway  car,  I  was  struck  by  the  youthful 
beauty  of  a  girl.  Impolitely  I  stared  for  a  moment,  then 
turned  my  head  away  toward  a  dirty  car  window.  I  had 
a  surprise  awaiting  me.  In  the  window  was  the  image  of 
the  same  girl.  But  it  was  different.  Her  eyes  were  round, 
opaque  spots.  Her  cheeks  were  hollow.  Her  face  was  thin 
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and  drawn.  I  wonder  if  she,  too,  saw  in  the  window  a  har¬ 
binger  of  the  inevitable  passing  years. 

— Vincent  Yenulevich. 


The  Nose  Has  It 

The  nose,  barring  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  loyal 
and  dependable  organ  of  your  corporeal  self  has  always 
fascinated  me.  Palmists,  clairvoyants,  phrenologists — let 
them  interpret  character  and  charter  life  courses  as  they 
will.  From  tea  leaves  to  craniums  they  ply  their  trade. 
Their  divination  may  come  from  almost  any  portion  of  our 
anatomy,  except  the  nose.  Yet,  to  me,  the  nose  bespeaks 
character.  Whether  it  be  a  supercilious  snip  of  a  nose  or 
a  generous  one  that  would  lead  you  to  believe  the  owner 
insectivorous — much  after  the  fashion  of  the  anteater — I 
always  find  something  admirable,  something  expressive  and 
interesting  about  them.  One  of  the  most  lovable  dramatic 
figures  in  literature  is  that  swaggering  bon  vivant,  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,  with  a  monstrosity  of  a  nose.  And,  fellows, 
when  dancing  or  party  bound  what  more  delightful  feeling 
than  to  have  a  nosegay  reclining  on  your  lapel! 

— Ralph  F.  Baldwin. 


Rhythm 

Rhythm  is  not  limited  to  a  swing  band  and  a  crooner. 
Everything  is  charged  with  rhythm — it  must  be,  because 
Time  circumscribes  everything.  Speech,  music,  poetry  are 
the  recognized  exteriae  of  rhythm.  But  the  cyclic  centuries ; 
mountains,  stones,  and  inanimates  with  their  arrested 
rhythm;  nature  with  its  manifestations  of  rhythm  in  the 
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sea,  the  earthquake,  the  geyser  and  the  elements — all  these 
possess  that  cadence.  Being  and  life  are  rich  in  rhythm. 
From  the  stirrings  and  pulsings  in  the  minutest  of  life  to 
the  cosmic  harmony  of  creation’s  symphony,  everything 
revolves  on  the  axis  of  rhythm,  be  it  static  or  fluent.  Our 
very  lives  crescendo  along  in  timebeat  from  the  “B”  pitch 
of  birth  to  the  high  “C”  of  death,  a  diapason  which  shoots 
off  into  Eternal  Timeless  Rhythm. 


— Ralph  F.  Baldwin. 
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